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MEME TRA 
PRELIMINARY ADDRESS. 

When about to enter upon the duties which 
devolve upon me by the absence of the original 
proprietor of this paper, and to take upon my- 
self the exclusive editorial supervision of the 
oldest periodical in existence, devoted to the 
abolition of slavery, a short retrospect of the 
past, and a brief exposition of the future course 
designed to be pursued, seems to be called for 
from me. When thus introducing myself per- 
sonally to the readers of the Genius, I shall em- 
brace the occasion thus offered, to pass in review’ 
before them, the progress and present state of 
the cause of emancipation in the United States, 
in connexion with some refiections in regard to 
our future prospects. 

Born and educated in a land of freedom, 
where liberty, in its freeest latitude of legitimate 
construction, is claimed as the birthright of 
every man, 1 have watched with a jealous eye, 
from the period when reason first began to de- 
velope her powers, every encroachment upon 
this precious inheritance. More than thirty-five 
years have elapsed since a fixed and unalterable 
aversion to tyranny and oppression has been im- 
planted in my bosom, which all the vicissitudes 
of life and changes of circumstances by which I 
have been surrounded, has never eradicated or 
weakened. At the age of fifteen years, my in- 
dignation was aroused by reading an account of 
the manner in which the victims of cruelty and 
avarice were procured on the coast of Africa. 
My attention was thus early drawn to the sys- 
tem of slavery in our own country and the West 
India islands, which I then perceived to be the 
efficient cause of that accursed traffic in the per- 
sons of men which was carried on in Africa. 
The cause must be removed, or the effect would 
not cease. The trade will continue so long as 
4 market is open for the sale of human beings. 
Such were my reflections at the age of fifteen 
years. ‘Time and observation have amply con- 
firmed the conclusions then formed. 

The impressions thus early made have re- 
mained to this day—the fire then kindled has 
never been extinguished, or suffered any diminu- 
fion of its ardor. And I hope it never may 





while life remains. So long as my heart con- 
tinues to beat, let its pulsations throb in sympa- 
thy with suffering humanity, without distinction 
of nation or color. If I were permitted to choose 
for myself, I would much rather the Power that 
called me into existence, would remove me from 
time, than suffer me ever to look with coldness 
or indifference upon the wrongs and sufferings 
of an injured people. 

Twenty-eight years ago, at the age of twenty- 
three years, I became a member of the oldest 
abolition society in existence, and since that pe- 
riod have belonged to three others. During all 
this time my interest in the cause of universal, 
unconditional emancipation, has been constant 
and unabated. The principles which I now 
hold, and which I mean to sustain and defend in 
this periodical, are those of my youth, cherished 
and matured through manhood, and at the age 
of fifty-one have become fixed and habitual. [ 
mean to preach no new doctrine, but to revive 
and impress upon our countrymen those princi- 
ples which have banished slavery from twelve 
of the United States, and which must finally 
prevail in the other twelve, or our boasted liberty 
will become a reproach and a by-word to the 
natives of Europe. ' 

Thus much it seemed expedient to say in re- 
gard to myself personally, on account of the 
principles involved. Many treat the subject of 
ABOLITION as something new—something just got 
up within a few years, by a few“ hair-brained 
fanatics,” with “ more blood than brains” —some 
strange phantasm of a heated imagination, cal- 
culated to disturb the peace of society, and to 
foment dissention among the States. Such tyros 
inthe republican school—such children in the 
knowledge of American liberty, ought to learn 
that abolition is at least as old as the declaration 


| independence—that it is carrying out into 


practice the principles laid down in that instru- 
ment, so far as the bill of rights is concerned ; 
with this reservation only—that the signers of 
that declaration proposed to defend their rights 
by force of arms—we disavow all violence in the 





maintainance or propagation of the same prin- 
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carnal but spiritual—not the sword, the musket 
and the bayonet, but the force of moral suasion, 
the power of truth, the influence of reason and 
sound argument; and last, but not least, the 
searching appeals which we hope to make to 
the hearts and consciences of slave-holders. 


The principles of abolitionists are not new. 
Those who affect so to consider them, ought to 
be taught the history of their own country. 
They ought to learn that an aBoLITION sociETY 
was formed in 1774, of which Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin became president, a man who was 
neither a “ fanatic,” nor a“ visionary,” nor a “dis- 
turber of the peace of society,” nor “ an enemy 
to the harmony and union of the States.” Again 
they should be taught, that in the year 1781 the 
legislature of Pennsylvania passed an ABOLITION 
LAW, in the preamble to which they use this 
beautiful and appropriate language :—* It is not 
for us to inquire why, in the ercation of man- 
kind, the inhabitants of the several parts of the 
earth were distinguished by a difference in fca- 
ture or complexion. It is sufficient to know, 
that all are the work of an Almighty hand.” It 
is sufficient for us to know, that all mankind are 
our brethren, and that it ts our duty, as well as 
our true interest, to treatthem as we would wish 
them to treat us. This is all we ask for our 
countrymen of the African race. This we de- 
mand as an imperative duty from the hend of 
every man who pretends to claim property in 
man. And we will never cease to demand the 
fulfilment of this golden rule, so long as a single 
slave pollutes the soil of America. 


The time in which we live is an important 
era in the history of man, pregnant with events 
which may determine his destiny for centuries 
to come, Within the past year, the parliament 
of Great Britain have determined that slavery 
shall cease in all her colonial possessions. The 
decree has gone forth, and cannot be recalled. 
In a few short years, there will not be a slave in 
the British West Indias. France only waits 
to see the abolition law of the English parlia- 
ment go into full operation, to imitate the 
example. The time is very near when these two 
governments will unite their efforts for the ex- 
tinction of slavery, as they have already done 

_ for the suppression of the slave trade. Spain 
and Portugal cannot long resist the influence 
that will be brought to bear upon the great 
measure of abolition, which will soon form a 
prominent feature in the state policy of England 


will be the last of Christian nations which will 
abandon the execrable system of slavery as it 
now exists. For the honor of our beloved coun- 
try we could devoutly wish she had been the 
Jirst to carry out into practice her own bill of 
rights. But she will doubtless be the last of ci- 
vilized nations to give evidence to the world of 
a belief in her own political creed. But the pe- 
riod is rapidly advancing, when this stigma 
upon our character must be erased—when the 
most heartless and cruel tyranny ever exercised 
by man over his fellow, shall no longer be per- 
mitted to disgrace the name of republicanism. 
The moral sense of the civilized world is begin- 
ning to be aroused to activity—the apathy 
which has too long prevailed in regard to the 
monster slavery, is about to give place to indig- 
nant feclings of dishonor and remorse, that it 
has been permitted so long to exist, the shame 
and disgrace of christendom. 


Within the last month, a National Anti- 
Slavery Society has been formed in Philadel- 
phia, an account of the constitution and proceed- 
ings of which will be found in the present num- 
ber. ‘T’he formation of this society is the result 
of a new impulse riven to the old abolition sen- 
timents which generally prevailed in the free 
states before the organization of the American 
Colonization Scciety. The National Anti-Slavery 
Society will effect much good to the cause, by 
diffusing light and knowledge on the question 
of slavery—by arousing public attention to the 
necessity of its abolition, and by correcting and 
counteracting the effect of the delusive and vi- 
sionary pretensions of the Colonization Society. 
Auxiliaries should be formed in every town and 
county to aid the parent society in the publica- 
tion of tracts and pericdicals, calculated to en- 
lighten public opinion, and prepare the way for 
the unconditional emancipation of all the slaves 
in this country. 


It will not be needful, in this place, to say 
much on the merits or demerits of the American 
Colonization Society. I have watched its pro- 
gress from its organization to the present time; 
and the opinions I first formed regarding its 
objects, designs and tendencies, have been fully 
and completely established by the experience 
of sixteen years. The influence of the society, 
as I foresaw it would be at the first, has been more 
injurious to the cause of emancipation, than all 
‘other causes combined. And so long as the 
public attention is directed to a visionary, im- 
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tion, and the world is taught to believe that all f 
the benevolence of the community towards the 
colored population of our country, must neces- 
sarily be found in the ranks of the Colonization 
Society; so long will the only real, efficient and 
practical means of removing the burden and 


curse of slavery from our land be overlooked }j 


and neglected. In the performance of my edi- 
torial duties, I shall frequently have occasion to 
enlarge upon this copious theme. I shall not 
scruple to give reasons. which I think unanswer- 
able, for believing that the American Coloniza- 
tion Society ought not to receive the patronage 
of the American people. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to appeal 
to the friends of abolition, in behalf of the 
Gentus oF Universat Emancipation, the oldest 
periodical now in existence devoted to the cause 
of abolition. This appeal is made at my own 
suggestion, without the knowledge of Benjamin 
Lundy, who is now far hence, in a foreign land, 
exposed to hardships and perils which very few 
of us would be willing to encounter, even in so 
righteous a cause. I have had no account from 
him for four months, I can therefore confidently 
appeal, in his behalf and my own too, to the 
fiends of unconditional emancipation to sus- 
tain this paper, by exerting their influence to 
increase its patronage. Agents and others who 
may be disposed, are respectfully but carnestly 
requested to obtain as many new subscribers as 
possible, and forward their names to the editor. 
The paper has been now in operation about 
twelve years, and it has never yet remunerated 
the proprietor for one half the labor and cost of 
iis publication. He has spent some thousands 
if dollars of his own money to keep itup. It must 
now sustain itself, or it must sink. There will 
henceforth be no other means of support but the 
temittances received from subscribers. It is 
therefore confidently hoped that it will not be 
suffered to languish for want of that liberal pa- 
tronage to which the cause it advocates should 
give it a valid claim. EVAN LEWIS. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 

The! proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, for the formation of an American Anti- 
Slavery Sociefy, are highly interesting and im- 
portant. We have not room, however, for de- 
tails—we can only give an abstract. The dele- 
gates met on the fourth of last month in Phila- 
delphia, and proceeded to organise by appointing 


— 








Bertan Green, of the state of New York, Presi- i 


dent, and Lewis Tappan of the city of New 
York, and John G. Whittier, of Massachusetts, 
Secretaries. The convention continued in ses- 
sion for three days, from 9 o’clock A. M. until 
dark, without any interruption during the day. 

On the first day a preamble and constitution 
were reported by a committee and adopted, the 
officers appointed, and a committee of nine no- 
minated to draft a declaration of principles, to 
be submitted to the next’ meeting. On the next 
day, the 5th, a declaration was reported, and af- 
ter being twice read was adopted, and ordered 
to be engrossed on parchment, and signed by all 
the members. This document will be found on 
a subsequent page, with the names attached to 
it. This declaration of principles, as a literary 
performance does great credit to the committee 
who reported it; and as an exposition of the 
true republican doctrines, legitimately drawn 
from the celebrated fourth of July declaration, 
it stands unrivalled among modern productions, 
and will furnish texts from which the soundest 
principles of political economy and the purest 
precepts of Christian morality may be success- 
fully preached. 

We shall introduce the preamble and consti- 
tution first in order; and afterwards the decla- 
ration. 


D. Thurston, chairman of committee on pre- 
paring a draught of a constitution, made a report. 
The same was read, discussed, and after several 
amendments, adopted as follows :— 

Whereas, the most high God “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” amd hath commanded them 
to love their neighbors as themselves; and 
whereas, our national existence is based upon 
this principle, as recognized in the declaration 
of independence, “ that all mankind are created 
equal, and that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;”’ 
and whereas, after the lapse of nearly sixty 
years, since the faith and honor of the American 
people were pledged to this avowal, before Al- 
mighty God and the world, nearly one sixth 
part of the nation are held in bondage by their 
fellow citizens ;—and whereas, slavery is eontra- 
ry to the principles of natural justice, of our re- 
publican form of government, and of the Chris- 
tian religion, and is destructive of the prosperity 
of the country, while it is endangering the peace, 
union, and liberties of the States; and whereas 
we believe it the duty and interest of the mas- 
ters immediately to emancipate their slaves, and 
that no scheme of expatriation, either voluntary 
or by compulsion, can remove this great and in- 
creasing evil; and whereas, we believe that it is 


practicable, by appeals to the consciences, hearts, - 


and interests of the people, to awaken a public 
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sentiment throughout the nation that will be op- 
posed to the continuance of slavery in any part 
of the republic, and by effecting the speedy abo- 
lition of slavery prevent a general convulsion ; 
and whereas, we believe we owe to the oppress- 
ed, to our fellow citizens who hold slaves, to our 
whole country, to posterity and: to God, to do all 
that is lawfully in our power to bring about the 
extinction of slavery, we do hereby agree, with 
a prayerful reliance on the Divine aid, to form 
ourselves into a society, to be governed by the 
following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. I. This society shall be called the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 


Art. II. The objects of this society are the 
entire abolition of slavery in-the United States. 
While it admits that each State in which slavery 
exists, has, by the constitution of the United 
States, the exclusive right to legislate in regard 
to its abolition in said State, it shall aim to con- 
vince all our fellow citizens, by arguments ad- 
dressed to their understandings and consciences, 
that slave-holding is a heinous crime in the 
sight of God, and that the duty, safety, and best 
interests of all concerned, require its immediate 
abandonment, without expatriation. The society 
will also endeavor, in a constitutional way, to 
influence Congress to put an end to the domes- 
tic slave trade, and to abolish slavery in all 
those portions of our common country, which 
come under its control, especially in the District 
of Columbia,—and likewise to prevent the ex. 
tension of it to any state that may be hereafter 
admitted into the Union. 


Arr. III. This society shall aim to elevate 
the character and condition of the people of co- 
lor, by encouraging their intellectual, moral and 
religious improvement, and by removing public 
prejudice, that thus they may, according to their 


intellectual and moral worth, share an equality } 


with the whites, of civil and religious privileges ; 
‘but this society will never, in any way, counte- 
nance the oppressed in vindicating their rights 
by resorting to physical force. 


Art. IV. Any person who consents to the 
principles of this constitution, who contributes 
to the funds of this society, and is not a slave- 
holder, may be a member of this socicty, and 
shall be entitled to Vote at the meetings. _ 


Art. V. The officers of this society shall be 
a President, Vice Presidents, a Secretary of Fo- 
reign Correspondence, a Secretary of Domestic 
Correspondence, a Recording Secretary, a Trea- 


surer, and a Board of Managers, composed of 


the above, and not less than ten other members 
of the society. They shall be annually elected 
by the members of the society, and five shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Arr. VI. The Board of Managers shall an- 
nually elect an Executive Committee, to consist 
of not less than five, nor more than nine, mem- 
bers, which shall be located in New York,.who 
shall have power to enact their own by-laws, fill 


TD 
any vacancy in their body, employ agents, de. 
termine what compensation shall be paid to 
agents, and to the Correspondin Secretaries, 
direct the Treasurer in the application of all 
moneys, and call special meetings of the society, 
They shall make arrangements for all meetings 
of the society, make an annual written report of 
their doings, the income, expenditures and funds 
of. the society, and shall hold stated meetings, 
and adopt the most energetic measures in their 
power to advance the objects of the society. 


Arr. VII. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the society, or in his absence one of 
the Vice Presidents, or in their absence a Presi- 
dent pro tem. The Corresponding Secretaries 
shall conduct the correspondence of the society, 
The Recording Secretary shall notify all meet. 
ings of the society, and of the executive com. 
rhittee, and shall keep records of the same in se. 
parate books. The Treasurer shall collect the 
subscriptions, make payments at the direction 
of the Executive Committee, and present a 
written and audited account to aecompany the 
annual report. 


Art. VIII. The annual meeting of the so. 
ciety shall be held each year at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee may direct, 
when the accounts of the Treasurer shall be pre 
sented, the annual report read, appropriate ad. 
dresses delivered, the officers chosen, and such 
other business transacted as shall be deemed ex. 
pedient. A special meeting shall always be held 
on the Tuesday immediately preceding the: se. 
cond Thursday in May, in the city of New 
York, at 10 o’clock A. M., provided the annual 
meeting be not held there at that time. 


Art. IX. Any Anti-Slavery Society, or asso. 
ciation, founded on the same principles, may be. 
come auxiliary to this society. The officers of 
each auxiliary society shall be ex-officio mem 
bers of the parent institution, and shall be enti 
tled to deliberate and vote in the transaction o 
its concerns. 


Art. X. This constitution may be amended, 
at any annual meeting of the society, by a vott 
of two thirds of the members present, provided 
the amendments proposed lave been previously 
submitted in writing to the Executive Com 
mittee. / 


S. J. May, chairman of committee’ on nomi- 
nating a list of officers, made the following te 
port, which was unanimously adopted :— 


President—Artuur Tappan, of New York. 


Vice Presidents—Moses Brown, of Rhode 
Island; Samuel Fessenden, Samuel F. Hussey; 
Ebenezer Dole, and Joseph Southwick, of Maine; 
Nathan Lord end Calvin Cutter, of New Hamp 
shire; Matthew W.Birchman, of Vermont; As 
Rand, E. M. P. Wells and Effingham L. Cap 
ron, of Massachusetts; Eleazer T. Fitch, 
Ives, Samuel J. May, Simeon 8. Jocelyn and Ge 
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SEARS TSE 7 
D. C. Lansing, John Rankin and J. R. Wilson, 


of New York; Robert Bruce, William Jackson, 
Edwin A. Atlee and Evan Lewis, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Benjamin Ferris, of Delaware ; and Ero- 
tas P. Hastings, of Detroit, Michigan Territory. 

Secretary of Domestic Correspondence—Elizur 
Wright, Jr. of New York. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence—Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, of Massachusetts. 


Recording Secretary—Abranam L. Cox, of 
New York. 


Treasurer—W illiam Green, Jr. of New York. 
The names of the Munagers are omitted for 
want of room. : 


Edwin P. Atlee, chairman of a committee on 
drafting a declaration of the principles of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society made a report, 
which was twice read, fully discussed, and after 
several slight amendments unanimously adopted 
as follows :— 


DECLARATION 
OF THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
Assembled in Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. 


The convention, assembled in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia to organize a National Anti-Slavery 
Society, promptly seize the opportunity to pro- 
mulgate the following DECLARATION OF 
SENTIMENTS, as cherished by them in rela- 
tion to the enslavement of one-sixth portion of 
the American people. 

More than fifty-seven years have elapsed since 
a band of patriots convened in this place, to de- 
vise measures for the deliverance of this country 
from a foreign yoke. The corner stone upon 
which they founded the Temrie or Frerpom 
was broadly this—“that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, LIBERTY, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” At the sound of their trumpct-call, 
ree millions of people rose up as’ from the 
sleep of death, and rushed to the strife of blood; 

ming it more glorious to die instantly as free- 
men, than desirable to live one hour as slaves, 

ey were few in number—poor in resources; 
but the honest conviction that TRUTH, JUSTICE 
» were on their side, made them invin- 
Cible, 

We have met together for the achievement of 
an enterprise, without which that of our fathers 
's mcomplete ; and which for its magnitude, so- 
lemnity and probable results upon the destiny of 

world, as far transcends theirs, as moral 
truth does physical force. 

peri of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in 
decision of pu , in intrepidity of action, in 
steadfastness of faith, in sincerity of spirit, we 
Would not be inferior to them. 

Their principles led them to wage war against 

ir oppressors, and to spill human blood like 
Water in order to be free. Ours forbid the doing 
of evil that good may come, and lead us to re- 
ject, and to entreat the oppressed to reject, the 








use of all carnal weapons for deliverance from 
bondage; relying solely upon those which are 
spiritual, and mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds. 

Their measures were physical resistance— | 
the marshalling in arms—the hostile array—the 
mortal encounter. Ours shall be such only as 
the opposition of moral purity to moral corrup- 
tion—the destruction of error by the potency of 
truth—the overthrow of prejudice by the power 
of love—and the abolition of slavery by the spirit 
of repentance. 

Their grievantes, great as they were, were 
trifling in comparison with the wrongs and suf- 
ferings of those for whom we plead. Our fathers 
were never slaves—never bought and sold like 
cattle—never shut out from the light of know- 
ledge and religion—never subjected to the lash 
of brutal task-masters. 

But those for whose emancipation we are 
striving, constituting at the present time at least 
one-sixth part of our countrymen, are recogniz- 
ed by the law, and treated by their fellow be- 
ings, as marketable commodities, as goods and 
chattels, as brute beasts; are plundered daily of 
the fruits of their toil without redress; really 
enjoying no constitutional nor legal protection 
from licentious and murderous outrages upon 
their persons; are ruthlessly torn asunder—the 
tender babe from the arms of its frantic mother 
—the heart-broken wife from her weeping hus- 
band, at the caprice or pleasure of irresponsible 
tyrants. For the crime of having a dark com- 
plexion, they suffer the pangs of hunger, the in- 
fliction of stripes, and the ignominy of brutal 
servitude. ‘They are kept in heathenish dark- 
ness by laws expressly enacted to make their in- 
struction a criminal offence. 

These are the prominent cireumstances in the 
condition of more than two millions of our peo- 
ple, the proof of which may be found in thon. 
sands of indisputable facts, and in the laws of 
the slave-holding states. 

Hence we maintain—That in view of the civil 
and religious privileges of this nation, the guilt 
of its oppression is unequalled by any other on 
the face of the earth; and, therefore, 

That it is bound to repent instantly, to undo 
the heavy burden, to break every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free. 

We further maintain—That no man has a 
right to enslave or imbrute his brother—to hold 
or acknowledge him for one moment as a piece 
of merchandize—to keep back his hire by fraud 
—or to brutalize his mind by denying him the 
means of intellectual, social and moral improve- 
ment. 

The right to enjoy liberty is inalienable. To 
invade it is to usurp the prerogative of Jehovah. 
Every man has a right to his own body, to the 
products of his own labor, to the protection of 
law, and to the common advantages of society. 
It is piracy to buy or steal a native African, and 
subject him to servitude. Surely the sin is as 
great to enslave an AMERICAN as an AFRICAN. 

Therefore we believe and affirm—That there 
is no difference, in principle, between the Afri- 
can slave trade and American slavery : 
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That every American citizen who retains a 
human being in involuntary bondage as his pro- 
perty, is (according to Scripture*) a MAN- 
STEALER : 

That the slaves ought instantly to be set 
free, and brought under the protection of law : 

That if they had lived from the time of Pharadh 
down to the present period, and had been entail- 
ed through successive generations, their right to 
be free could never have been alienated, but 
their claims would have constantly risen in so- 
lemnity : 

That all those laws which are now in force, 
admitting the right of slavery, are therefore be- 
fore God utterly null and void; being an auda- 
cious usurpation of the- Divine prerogative, a 
daring infringement on the law of nature, a base 
overthrow of the very foundations of the social 
compact, a complete extinction of all the rela- 
tions, endearments and obligations of mankind, 
and a presumptuous transgression of all the holy 
commannments—and that therefore they ought 
to be instantly abrogated. 

We further believe and affirm—That all per. 
sons of color who possess the qualifications 
which are demanded of others, ought to be ad- 
mitted forthwith to the enjoyment of the same 
privileges and the exercise of the same pre- 
rogatives, as others; and that the’ paths of 
preferment, of wealth and of intelligence, should 
be opened as widely to them as to persons of a 
white complexion. : 

We maintain that no compensation should 
be given to the planters emancipating their 
slaves— 

Because it would be a surrender of the great 
fundamental principle, that man cannot hold 
property in man: 

Because slavery is a crime, and therefore it is 
not an article to be sold : 

Because the holders of slaves are not the just 
proprietors of whatthey claim ; freeing theslaves 
is not depriving them of property, but restoring it 
to its right owners; it is not wronging the mas- 
ter, but righting the slave—restoring him to 
himself: 

Because immediate and gencral emancipation 
would only destroy nominal not real property : 
it would not amputate a limb or break a bone of 
the slaves, but by infusing motives into their 
breasts would make them doubly valuable to the 
masters as free laborers: and 

Because if compensation is to be given at all, 
it should be given to the outraged and guiltless 
slaves, and not to those who have plundered and 
abused them. 

We regard as delusive, cruel aud dangerous, 
any scheme of expatriation which pretends to 
aid, either directly or indirectly, in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, or to be a substitute for the 
immediate and total abolition of slavery. 

We fully and unanimously recognize the sove- 
reignty of each state, to legislate exclusively on 
the subject of slavery which is tolerated within 
its limits; we concede that congress, under the 


* Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7. 





present national compact, has no right to inter. 
fere with any of the slave states, in relation to 
this momentous subject. 

But we maintain that congress has a right, 
and is solemnly bound to suppress the domestic 
slave trade between the several states, and to 
abolish slavery in those portions of our territo 
which the constitution has placed under its ex. 
clusive jurisdiction. 

We also maintain. that there are, at the pre 
sent time, the highest obligations resting upon 
the people of the. free states to remove slavery 
by moral and political action,.as prescribed in 
the constitution of the United States. ‘They are 
now living under a pledge of their tremendous 
physical force to fasten the galling fetters of ty. 
ranny upon the limbs of millions in the southern 
states; they are liable to be called at any mo 
ment to suppress a general insurrection of the 
slaves; they authorize the slave owner to vote 
for three-fifths of his slaves as property, and thus 
enable him to perpetuate his oppressfon ; they 
support a standing army at the south for its pro. 
tection; and they seize the slave who has 
escaped into their territories, and send him back 
to be tortured by an enraged master ar a brutal 
driver. ‘This relation te slavery is criminal and 
full of danger: it must be broken up. 

These are our views and principles—thes 
our designs and measures. With entire conf. 
dence in the over-ruling justice of God, we plant 
ourselves upon the declaration of our indepen. 
dence, and the truths of Divine Revelation, a 
upon the EVERLASTING ROCK. 

We shall organize Anti-Slavery Societies, if 
possible, in every city, town and village in ow 
land. 

We shall send forth agents fo lift up the voie 
of remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty and» 
buke. 

We shall circulate, unsparingly and exter 
sively, anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
cause of the suffering and the dumb. 

We shall aim ata purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

We shall encourage the labor of freemen re 
ther than that of the slaves, by giving a prefer- 
ence to their preductions: and 

We shall spare no exertions nor means td 
bring the whole nation to speedy repentance. 

Our trust for victory is solely in Gop. We 
may be personally defeated, but our principles 
never. Truth, Justice, Reason, Humanity, must 
and will gloriously triumph. Already a host is 
coming up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, and the prospect before us is full of en- 
couragement. 

Submitting this pecLaration to the candid 


the friends of liberty throughout the world, we 
hereby affix our signatures to it; pledging our 
selves that, under the guidance and by the help 
of Almighty God, we will do all that in us lies, 
consistently with this Declaration of our print: 





slavery thet has ever been witnessed upon earth 


examination of the people of this country, andof 


ples, to overthrow the most execrable system of 
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—to deliver our land from its deadliest curse— 


to to wipe out the foulest stain which rests upon 
our national escutcheon, and to secure to the co- 
ht, lored population of the United States all the 
ie rights and privileges which belong to them as 
to men, and as Americans—come what may to 
ry our persons, our interests, or our reputations— 
2X. whether we live to witness the triumph of LI- 
BERTY, JUSTICE and HUMANITY, or perish ‘untime- 
re ly as martyrs in this great, benevolent and holy 
On cause. 
ty Done in Philadelphia, this sixth day of Decem. 
m ber, A. D. 1833. 
Are 
Us : MAINE. 
ty. David Thurston, Nathan Winslow, 
Tm Joseph Southwick, James Frederic Otis, 
no. Isaac Winslow. 
the NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ote David Cambell. 
us VERMONT. 
ey Orson 8. Murray. 
0. MASSACHUSETTS. 
has Daniel S.Southmayd, Effingham L. Capron, 
ack Joshua Coffin, Amos A. Phelps, 
ital John G. Whittier, Horace P. Wakefield, 
nd James G. Barbadoes, David 'T. Kimball, jr. 
Daniel E. Jewett, John R. Cambell, 
ese Nathaniel Southard, Arnold Buffum, 
nfi. William L. Garrison. 
ant RHODE ISLAND. 
en. John Prentice, George W. Benson, 
, as Ray Potter. 
CONNECTICUT. 
3, i Samuel J. May, Alpheus Kingsley, 
cut Edwin A. Stillman, Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 
: Robert B. Hall. 
ue NEW YORK. 
Beriah Green, jr. Lewis Tappan, 
John Rankin, Wiltiam Green, jr. 
Abr’m L. Cox, William Goodell, 
Elizur Wright, jr. ou W. Denison, 
John Frost. + Deri « 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jonathan Parkhurst, Chalkley Gillingham, 
John McCullough, James White. 
7 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Evan Lewis, Edwin A. Atlee, 
Robert Purvis, ° James McCrummill, 
‘Thomas Shipley, Bartholomew Fussell, 
1 David Jones, Enoch Mack, 
: James M. McKenney, Aaron Vickers, 
ples James Loughhead, Edwin P. Atlee, 
rus Thomas Whitson, John R. Sleeper, 
pis John Sharp, jr. James Mott. 
the 
| OHIO. 
- John M. Sterling, Milton Sutliff, 
’ Levi Sutliff. 
did 
a In regard to the constitution and declaration 
ate of the Anti-Slavery Society, it might reasonably 
nelp be supposed that the principles set forth would 
lies, meet corresponding sentiments in every Ameri- 
vd can, especially in those states where slavery 





arth 








does not exist. These principles are so dear, so 
plain and obvious, that they seem almost re- 








solvable into self evident propositions. Yet they 
have been rudely assailed by political editors in 
New England, Yew York, and even in Phila- 
delphia. We shall not stop now to notice any 
assaults in particular. At a future time we may 
take a different course. We do not fear close 
contact with all the mercenary scribblers in the 
country. We know the ground we have assum- 
ed is tenable, and we are able and disposed to 
maintain it. But we lament the degeneracy of 
the American press: We are obliged to believe 
there is much less, we had almost said infinitely 
less, true and genuine republicanism in our coun- 
try now than there was twenty years ago. 

The slavish, fawning, sycophantic style as- 
sumed by political editors towards those in power 
—the anti-republican doctrines promulgated and 
strenuously defended by papers sustained by ex- 
tensive patronage, proves beyond all controversy 
the degeneracy of the press, and the declension 
of sound republicanism. We need not be sur- 
prised then that mercenary editors, mere mar- 
ketable commodities, should not understand the 
plain, republican principles of the declaration. 





FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY OF 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


This society was organized a few months 
since. The address which we have given below 


|is a well written, argumentative document—the 


reasoning close and connected, and the conclu- 
sions sound and rational. 

It appears, by a letter just received, that 
the question has been discussed at Hudson, 
“Whether the American Colonization Society 
or the Anti-Slavery Society were best deserving 
the patronage of the public.” “'The house was 
crowded, and the discussion lasted two evenings. 
The prevalent feeling, in the assembly,” says 
our correspondent, “ was strongly in favor of the 
abolitionists, though of those allowed to vote, 
there was a small majority for the coloniza- 
tionists.” 

The very circumstance of contrasting the two 
measures, colonization and abolition, and openly 


|| discussing the question, which was most deserv- 


ing of public patronage, is sufficient to stamp the 
character of colonization. It is to be something. 
different from, or opposed to, abolition—it is not 
deserving the patronage of republicans, much 
less of Christians. ‘For what is abolition? It 
means, in common parlance, nothing more nor 
less than opposition to the most odious and cruel 
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system of despotism which ever existed in any 
age of the world, even the most barbarous. If 
colonization means any thing different, it ought 
riot to receive a moment’s countenance from 
Americans. We know that many benevolent 
citizens have been induced to lend their names 
and influence in support of African colonization. 
But when we reflect that the society for the last 
ten or twelve years has had the public ear al- 
most exclusively, we do not wonder that many, 
who have heard all in favor, and little or no- 
thing opposed to the scheme, should be led to 
view it favorably. But the time has at length 
come when the merits of the question will be 
fully discussed throughout the country, and the 
claims of the plan to public patronage will be 
freely and fearlessly examined. The result can- 
not be doubted. 


The objections given in the address of the 
Hudson Female Anti-Slavery Society, that the 
colored people in every part of our country de- 
precate and condemn every scheme of expatria- 
tion, is certainly a fact entitled to great weight. 
The idea of colonizing the free people with their 
own consent, is futile and preposterous in the ex- 
treme. It is a vain pretext, calculated to deceive 
the credulous and impose upon the unwary. 
The colored people will not go, unless compel- 
led!! And this aversion to removal is well 
known to the members of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. Why do they persist in practising 
a fraud upon the public, by talking about coloniz- 
ing, with their own consent, a people who dread 
and abhor the idea of removal from the land of 
their birth, as one of the greatest calamities that 
could befall them. We shall have occasion, 
hereafter, to explain the inducements to perse- 
vere, more fully than we can at present. We 
have not room fo enlarge further at this time. 


It may be interesting to the reader to know, 
that Mary Paddock, the president of the Hudson 
Society, is the widow of Capt. Judah Paddock, 
the narrative of whose shipwreck and slavery 
among the Arabs is before the public. She has, 
therefore, sufficient cause to feel for onz MILLION 
of American females whose husbands and rela- 
tives may at any time be wrested from them, 
and themselves subjected to the caprice and in- 
justice of cruel, abandoned and licentious men. 


Address of the Female Anti-Slavery Society, of 
pi city of Hudson, New York, to their fellow 
zens. 


In forming this association, we have indulged 
a hope that we may thereby be enabled to dif. 








fase around our humble sphere information ay 
to the best mode of peacefully dispersing the 
dark cloud that slavery has too long spread over 
this land. 


To assert that we ourselves have no interest 
in this matter, is to say that we are dead to the 
finer feelings of humanity—careless of the wel- 
fare of the oppressor or of the oppressed, and in- 
sensible to the value of national character. Our 
efforts in this cause, feeble as they may be, we 
trust will disprove the charge. 


As various and conflicting plans are on foot 
for the removal of the evil, we owe it to you and 
to ourselves to give our views of the most im- 
posing project yet offered for our sanction, in 
“the American Colonization Society.” When 
appeals are made fo our liberality, for the ac- 
complishment of an object which many upright 
and intelligent individuals believe would be a 
great national good, as well as promotive of the 
best interest of those on whorn it will more im- 
mediately operate, the sanction of great names 
will not always exonerate us from an individual 
inquiry into its true character and tendency, 
lest, with the best intentions, we may in reality 
injure our country, and uselessly sacrifice the 
lives and comfort of our unoffending fellow crea- 
tures. 


The professed object of the society we have 
mentioned, is to remove to Africa, with their own 
consent, “the free people of color.” But it is 
difficult to conceive how this can be accomplish- 
ed, since, in almost every part of the United 
States, where they have been permitted to as. 
semble, these people have called meetings, and 
with one voice expressed their repugnance to the 
plan, and declared their unalterable determina. 


tion “ to live and die in this their native land.” If 


they are deceived as to their true interest, how 
shall we undeceive them? Our zeal in the cause 
increases their suspicion of our motives; and 
well may, they b@jc@jous, when they behold in 
the most powerful patrons of the society, men 
who hold multitudes of slaves, and who are de- 
termined to perpetuate that deplorable system, 
and see in this very society the means of doing 
it more safely, and of increasing also the value 
of their slaves. Should this be doubted—if, as 


is believed by some among us, the southern 
members sincerely wish the extinction of slave-’ 


ry,—why do they not liberate at once their own 


slaves and send them to Liberia, instead of seek §) 
ing to expel the free people of color? But aparg: 
from the injustice and cruelty of the measure, it~ 


is worthy of inquiry, what would be the proba- 
ble effect of banishing to a distant and fatally 
malignant clime the two and a half millions of 
native born American colored people now in 
these United States. 


Notwithstanding the present wretched and 


ruinous state of southern agriculture, this body — 


of people raise for exportation cotton, rice and 


tobacco, to the amount of more than thirty milk” 


lions of dollars annually, besides corn, &c. for 
their own consumption. It is proposed to re 


move all these inhabitants, as they become free, 
from a land yet thinly peopled, that offers ® 
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j richer reward for honest industry than any 
; other portion of the earth, and from a climate 
° perfictly suited to their constitutions, to a sa- 
vage coast more populous, but proverbially un- 
, healthy to all except its native inhabitants. We 
. are aware tbat conflicting statements are abroad 
: on this head, but in endeavoring tosatisfy our own 
| minds some of our number have individually col- 
‘ lected a mass of information upon it, from 
‘ which has resulted a full conviction that who- 
ever subscribes one hundred dollars towards the 
American Colonization Society, consigns. to an 
: untimely grave at least one of this deeply injur- 
! ed race ;* and it is marvellous that we can will- 
. ingly subject ourselves to the just condemnation 
: of the whole civillzed world by seeking to expel 
: one sixth part of our population solely on ac- 
A count of their complezion. When we reflect on 
t the expense of their removal—on the loss of life 
and comfort in acclimating them in Africa—on 
. the desolating consequence to the south, in being 
. deprived of its laboring population—on the diffi- 
: culty and loss of life in re-peopling the lands 
thus deserted, from other parts of this, or any 
bs other country, we are bound to reject the plan 
y as inconsistent with the simplest principles of 


christianity, which teach us to do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us, and ruin- 
ous and fatal in all its aspects. Had the wealth 
e that has already been lavished on this project 


R been judiciously expended in educating the 
9 youth and improving the morals of this perse- 
1 cuted race, who can tell the amount of good it 


d would have done; and could the channel of -be- 
nevolence be hereafter thus directed, every little 
stream would fertilize its immediate neighbor- 
hood, instead of being dissipated and lost in its 
dubious course to distant lands. Let us then 
seek to stimulate the laudable exertions of this 
people to raise themselves above the adverse cir- 
cumstances that have long borne them down— 
let us seek to turn the current of public opinion 
in favor of restoring to them their just rights— 
let us persuade their oppressors that the path of 
justice is the only path of safety, and that by 
yielding up their present uncontrolled power 
over the persons of human beings into the hands 
of just and equal laws, and by stimulating with 
moderate wages, instead of the lash, their busi- 
(Ty ness might be conducted more profitably and 
(#* wndoubtedly more safely than at present. 

‘i To reason thus on justice or on temperance 
1 > We conceive to be our undoubted right, and con- 
scious of the rectitude of our views and motives, 
we rely on Him alone for a blessing on our la- 
bors, who hath given us this precept—* Open 
thy mouth for the dumb in the cause of all such 
as are appointed to destruction”—“ Open thy 


on Fr 
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* Any person who is disposed to call on the 
of this societyy, may learn the name 
of a gentleman well known to some of our citi- 
zens, who liberated six slaves that were sent to 
Liberia, all of whom perished in the seasoning ; 
others were also offered their freedom on condi- 
tion of going there, which they refused to ac- 
cept on those terms. 
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mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of 
the poor and needy.” 
Signed by direction of the Society, 
MARY PADDOCK, President. 
Ann Marriott, Jr. Secretary. 


To the Editor of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation. 

Esteemed Friend—We send a copy of the An- 
nual Report of the Corresponding Committee of 
Green Plain Free Produce Society. If deemed 
werthy of a place in the Genius, please insert it. 

Green Plain, 9th mo. 28th, 1833. 


TO THE ASSOCIATION, 


Dear Friends—One year having elapsed since 
the formation of this association, we have been 
induced to take a retrospective view of the pro- 
gress of the great cause for the promotion of 
which we have been thus associated—even the 
emancipation of cur colored brethren and sisters 
from a cruel and unjust bondage, And although 
it has been but little that we as a society have 
been able to accomplish, yet the consciousness 
of having faithfully discharged our duty in the 
little that appeared to open in the clearness for 
us to do, is an ample reward to every dedicated 
soul for the little sacrifices they may have made 
or the privations they may have endured. We 
also have the animating prospect that this 
righteous cause is gaining ground. Since we 
have been thus united together for the promotion 
thereof, we have had the satisfaction to hear of 
the formation of four similar associations in dif- 
ferent sections of our country. We likewise 
have the consoling evidence that the public mind 
is more and more awakening to the interesting 
subject. And although the number who have 
felt their minds prepared publicly to espouse the 
cause of this oppressed people is not,so great as 
might be reasonably expected in this land of 
professed freedom, yet when we take a retro- 
spective view of the few years that have last 
past, and compare it with the state of things 
that preceded them, we think there is great 
cause to thank the Author of all good, and take 
courage. 

And although we have deeply to regret the 
eat apathy and chilling indifference of man 
in this favored land, elso the strong and jak 
prejudice which pervades the minds of thousands 
against their colored brethren and sisters, chil- 
dren of the same universal parent, made and 
created for the same noble purpose of glorifying 
God and being everlastingly happy with him, 
yet we rejoice in believing that the labors of the 
faithful have not nor will not be lost. We. are 
also greatly animated and strengthened through 
the exertions which are making by our trans- 
atlantic brethren and sisters, believing that as a 
nation 008 are stepping far before us in this 
great work of emancipation. By. recent ac- 
counts we are induced to believe that ere long 
not a slave will be found in all the British West 
Indies. O glorious prospect! May the friends 
of universal emancipation never cease from their 
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labors until the same happy event shall be pro- 
duced in our own beloved country. And it is 
the earnest desire of your committee that each 
member of this association may ever be found at 
their post, faithfully watching for and embracing 
every opportunity of promoting the righteous 
cause, in a quiet, peaceable and Christian like 
manner. And we are abundantly convinced 
that a refusal to partake of the gain of un- 
righteousness, by participating in tbe products 
of the unrequited toil of the slave, is one of the 
strongest and clearest testimonies that we can 
bear against the odious system. And will re- 
lieve us from the gross inconsistency of uphold- 
ing a traffic which we constantly feel bound to 
condemn. And as we are sensible of our own 
‘inability of ourselves to do any good thing, may 
we keep a single eye to the pointings of truth, 
‘that thereby we may be enabled by a consistent 
walking to evince to the world through the line 
of our conduct, that to ascribe glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good will to 
man, is our primary object. 





We gave, in the-last number of the Genius, a 
part of the proceedings of a public meeting held 
in London, on the subject of African coloniza- 
tion, taken from the London Patriot of July 17, 
1833. The last number contained the remarks 
made by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, at that meeting. 
We shall now lay before our readers the whole 
of O’Conneli’s speech. There has been a great 

-deal of misrepresentation in regard to the re- 
marks of these two gentlemen at that meeting. 
We have now given their speeches at length, ‘in 
the Genius, by which our readers will be ena- 
-bled to judge for themselves. 


Mr. O’ConneEux then rose to propose the first 
resolution, and was received with deafening ap- 
plause. ‘The resolution, he said, which he rose 
to propose, related both to America and to Africa 
—but he could not at the present awful and por- 
tentious crisis of the great cause in which they 
were engaged, forbear calling the attention of 
the assembly to the situation in which that 
cause now stood. It was in a state deserving 
their deepest consideration. He knew not 
whether to begin with congratulation or condo- 
‘lence, but he feared that sorrow ought to predo- 
minate, and that the sentiments to be uttered re- 
specting the cause of negro emancipation in 
this country should somewhat resemble his na- 
tional music, which, notwithstanding its melan- 
choly tone, occasionally burst out in the exhila- 
rating melodies of the Irish character. He hail- 
ed negro emancipation as one of the greatest 
benefits that could be conferred by one man 
upon another, but he never would consent to buy 
it with 20,000,000/. of the public money. (Loud 
applause.) What was it that pressed so heavy 
upon the poorer classes but the burden of taxa- 
lion ?—and would any man say that they ought 
to add 20,000,0007. to a debt already most enor- 
mous? He would be ready, and so would the 











British nation, to make any sacrifice in the 
cause of humanity, but the principle was a bad 
one. Slavery*was a crime, and therefore it was 
not an article to be sold. He protested against 
remuneration to the planters in principle, and 
he protested against it in practice, but the appli. 
cation was still worse. Were they to pay 
20,000,0001. and. get nothing in return for it? 
The negro was to cease to be a slave, but he 
was to be an apprentice. What benefit would 
the change of name be to the negro? It was 
true that, under the government plan, the negro 
driver was no longer to flog the slave, but men 
were to be sent out from England, with a salary 
of 500. or 6001. per annum to sanction it. (Hear, 
hear.) It was-a great matter to be an appren. 
tice, and to be flogged according to law! (Laugh. 


ter and cheers.) He felt it to be his duty to § 


avail himself of every opportunity of protesting 
3. rt the scheme. He had, however, moments 
of exquisite delight, and he rejoiced that 1,500,000 
of the people of this country had petitioned to 
parliament for the total and immediate abolition 
of slavery. The scheme of government was 
something like the fairy tale of Aladdin’s lamp; 
or, rather, the latter was nothing to the former. 
What was to have been a loan of 15,000,000. 
had received another rub of the lamp, and had 
come out a gift of 20,000,0001. ‘To proceed, 
however, to the case of America. He had often 
longed to go there in reality; but so long as that 
country was tarnished by the continuance of 


‘slavery, he would never pollute his foot by tread. 


ing on its shores. (Loud applause.) In_ the 
course of his parliamentary duty, he had lately 
felt it necessary to arraign the conduct of the 
despot of the north, for his cruelty to the men, 
women and children of Poland; but, although 
he hated him with as much hatred as.one ‘Chris. 


tian man could hate another, viz. he detested hit | 


actions, yet he confessed that there was a cli. 
max to his hatred. He would adopt the lan. 
guage of the poet, but reverse the imagery, and 
say, 


“ In the deepest hell, there is a depth still mort 
profound,” 


and that was to be found in the conduct of the 
American slave-owners. He rejoiced that upon 
the wings of the press, the voice of so humble 
an individual as himself would pass against the 
western breeze, and would reach the rivers, the 


lakes the mountains, and the glens of America,. 


and that the friends of liberty there would sym- 
pathize with him, and rejoice that in England 
he tore down the image of slavery from tbe re- 
creant hand of America, and condemned her as 
the vilest hypocrite, the greatest of liars. (Loud 
applause.) An American gentleman called upon 


\ him that morning, and he (Mr. OC.) asked him, 


with some anxiety what part of America he 
came from? to which the gentleman replied, 
from Boston, he then shook hands with him, 
and congratulated him that that state had never 
been tarnished with slavery, but added, that he 
should be sorry to be contaminated by the touch 
of a man from states where slavery was contl 
nued. The gentleman then said that he wasn0 
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advocate of slavery, but if he (Mr. O’C.) 
would permit him he would discuss the 
question with him. He (Mr. O’C.) replied, 
that if a man were to propose to him a dis- 
cussion on picking pockets, he should turn 
him out of his study, lest he should carry 
his theory into practice—(laughter)—but he 
would as soon discuss that question as the 
propriety of negro slavery. The man who 
stole his purse stole trash; but he who 
thought he could vindicate the possession of 
one human being by another—the selling of 
soul and body—the separation of a father 
from his offspring, or the mother from the 
infant she had reared—-was a man whom he 
would not answer with words, nor with 
blows, because the time for the latter had 
not yet arrived. (Cheers.) A lie was 
stamped on the Amezican constitution; for 
when a parliament of boroughmongers in 
Westminster thought to put their long fing- 
ers across the Atlantic into the pockets of 
the Americans, and take out as much as they 
pleased, the Americans turned round and ap- 
pealed to justice; and when they laid the 
foundation of their liberty, they began by 
saying, ** We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are born free and 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”” But the man who could not 
vote in the assembly of the nation without 
admitting the declaration he had just quoted, 
had the atrocious, the murderous injustice 
to hold his brother manin slavery. (Cheers.) 
The Americans must abolish slavery, or call 
a general convention of the states to blot 
out the first sentence of their declaration of 
independence, otherwise they would write 
themselves down liars. He formerly, how- 
ever, had some consclation, even when he 
thought of the continuation of slavery in 
America. He thought there were men em- 
ployed there in mitigating the evil, and 
establishing the principle of universal eman- 
cipation. He heard of the colony of Liberia; 
he read puffs of it in the newspapers; and 
he saw, day after day, declarations of its im- 
portance towards liberating the slave. He 
was waited upon by grave personages, who 
appeared to detest slavery as much as he 
did himself, and they informed him that the 
establishment of that colony would be the 
destruction of slavery. He took them atthe 
word, and was glad to have another corps in 
the cause of humanity. He had not read the 
real history nor the real character of the co- 
lony, but he had been enlightened by what 
he had heard that day; and he would read 
to the meeting one quotation from the third 
volume of the “African Repository,” page 
107, that they might be enlightened also :— 


It is no abolition society; it addresses as 
yet arguments to no master.”” What harm 
would it have been to argue with the mas- 
ter? What an admirable society the Colo- 
nization Society must be, that would not, 


| for fear of offending the gentility of the mas- 


ter, tell him ‘that he ought not to havea 
slave! Yet this was an institution which 





had come before the British public pro- 
'fessing te be an instrument of humani- 
'ty. ‘+ And disavews, with horror, the idea 
of offering temptations to any slave’’— 
_-temptations to be free—to have a right 
to go with his wife and family where 
he pleased—to work for whom he pleas- 
ed, and not for any body else. (Cheers.) 
O! the negro, who toiled from the rising 
sun to sun-down—who labored in the culti- 
vation of a crop he would never reap—who 
came home weary and faint and dishearten- 
ed and heart-sick, to find in his little hut 
creatures that were to run in the same ca- 
reer—would they not tell him of a period 
when his toil should be atan end? Ono, nota 
word! (Cheers.) ‘Offering temptations 
to any slave.” It denies the design of at- 
tempting emancipation! Humble as he was, 
and feeble as his voice might be, yet deaf- 
ening the sound of the westerly wave, and 
riding against the blast as thunder did, it 
should reach America, and tell the black 
man that the time of his emancipation was 
come, and the oppressor that the period of 
his injustice was terminated. ‘It denies the 
design of attempting emancipation, either 
partial or general ;’"°—that was the society 
they were called upon to support. Was he 
right in asking the meeting to disclaim the 
agent of that society? In this country the 
aristocracy and the oligarchy-had adopted 
an admirable scheme, under the name of 
emigration, for transporting the peasantry of 
England, whom they did not like to have 
standingbetween “ the wind and their nobi- 
lity.”’ (A laugh.) The press had been teem- 
ing; for the last eight or ten years, with pub- 
lications containing the most beautiful de- 
scriptions of Canada, just as if no man could 
enjoy health who was not six months in the 
snow, and as if going into the woods and 
the deserts was better than inhabiting the 
great towns of England. They read every 
day parishes transporting Englishmen for 
the crime of being poor, and the Coloniza- 
tion Society was taking up the very same 
principle. Instead of doing the negro jus- 
tice, it was transporting him, to Africa.— 
(Hear.) The society had been branded 
with many names, but there was one which 
it had not yet received, but which it deserv- 
ed. He knew a gentleman of an imagina- 
tive mind, who went out to Sierra Leone, 








and on his return told a friend, that a cargo 
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of iron which had been taken to that colony, af- 
ter it had been deposited in a store for two 
months, was found to be completely worm eaten. 
(A laugh.) His friend inquired, what kind of 
worms ate iron? “O,” said he, “they were as 
like bugs as any worms you see.” His friend, 
who had a little Irish drollery about him, re- 
marked, “ We have bugs of that kind in Ireland, 
but we call them hum-bugs.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) Now the Colonization Society was a 
bug of that description—it was a humbug.— 
(Long continued cheers.) It would eat iron like 
any thing—it would digest it like an ostrich— 
there was nothing too hard for the stomach of 
the Colonization Society. (Reiterated cheers.) 
The antipathy entertained towards the blacks 
on account of their color, reminded him of an 
anecdote respecting the celebrated Burkhardt, 
who, in the course of his travels, penetrated into 
the depths of Abyssinia. In the heart of that 
country he went to market, and met with a 
young woman, of course perfectly black, who 
ad a basket of eggs for sale. The moment she 
saw him she exclaimed, “ How ugly!” (laughter) 
dropped her basket, broke her eggs, and run 
away. ‘There was no reason for removing the 
negro from America but his sable hue, and he 
hoped the Colonization Society would meet with 
a few blacks who would act towards them as 
the girl did towards Burkhardt. He rejoiced in 
that opportunity of telling the British public of 
the wretched delusion attempted to be practised 
upon them. The learned gentleman expressed 
a hope that the God of justice would smile upon 
efforts which had been made by the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society, and he concluded by 
moving “That the colonization of the free peo- 
ple of color of the United States ‘in Africa, or 
such other place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient,’ has ever been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Colonization Society ; 
that the abolition of slavery has never been an 
object of this society ; but that, on the contrary, 
the security of slave property has always been 
its governing motive; and that the decrease of 
manumissions under the influence of the princi- 
ples of the society, proves its efficiency for that 
purpose.” He sat down amid loud cheers. 





My mind is often led to consider the purity of 
the Divine Being, and the justice of his judg- 
ments, and herein my soul is covered with aw- 
fulness. I cannot omit to hint of some cases 
where people have not been treated with the pu- 
rity of justice, and the event has been lamenta- 
ble. Many slaves on this continent are oppress- 
ed, and their cries have reached the ears of the 
Most High. Such are the purity and certainty 
of his judgments, that he cannot be partial in 
our favor. In infinite love and goodness he 
hath opened our understandings from one time 
to another concerning our duty towards this 
people; and it is not a time for delay. Should 
we now be sensible of what he requires of us, 
and through a respect to the private interest of 
some persons, or through a regard to some 
friendships which do not stand on an immutable 


> 








foundation, neglect to do our duty in firmness 
and constancy, still waiting for some extraordi. 
nary means to bring about their deliverance, 
it may be by terrible things in righteous. 
ness that God may answer us.—Sermon by John 
Woolman. 


No art of man, and not any process of nature 
which we know, can make an eagle graze on the 
common like a goose; as little can the lion be 
made literally to “eat straw with the ox ;” and 
even in dead matter, we, in every case, come at 
last (and the road is seldom a long one, though 
often difficult to find) to substances which we 
call “simple ;” and as those simples are not con- 
vertible, the one into the other, and as they are 
all as necessary 'o the things and appearances 
of nature, as well as the laws are, the whole 
must have had a simultaneous origin. Whether, 
therefore, we look at the objects or the events in 
nature, we are alike convinced that they could 
not of themselves have begun, but must have had 
their origin in Ove, and one greater than them 
all—One who knew before any of them was in 
existence how they all were to act, singly or in 
concert, and what were to be the whole of their 
appearances, throughout the entire period of 
their succession. ‘That is the ultimate lesson 
which concludes the book of nature; and if we 
read that book far enough “ with our own eyes,” 
we are sure to arrive at it; and there is this con- 
solation in the matter, that instead of our tiring 
of it, it ceases to be felt as a task, and becomes 
p'ay, the moment we enter upon it—or at least 


the moment that we become in earnest with it. 
Popular Guide. 





The wretch that works and weeps without re- 
lief, 

Has one that notices his silent grief. 

He from whose hand alone all power proceeds, 

Ranks its abuse amongst the foulest deeds ; 

Considers all injustice with a frown, 

But marks the man that treads his fellow down. 

Remember, Heaven has an avenging rod— 

To smite the poor is treason against God. 

Cowen. 





FREE PRODUCE. 


Josern H. Beat has removed his store from 
41 Fulton street, where he formerly kept, to 
376 Pearl street, New York, where he* intends 
to keep a general assortment of goods, the pro- 
duct of free labor; including Groceries, Dry 
Goods, Cotton Cloths, Shirting, and Paper made 
of linen rags, which he will sell, wholesale and 
retail, upon the best terms he can afford. 


This establishment will probably be the most 
extensive of any of the kind in the United States; 
and the diligence, punctuality, and industry of 
the proprietor, who has engaged in the business 
from principle, will give satisfaction to all who 
have dealings with him. We hope this store 
will be extensively patronized. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








as ama 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


How will it startle the ears of the people of 
future centuries to learn that eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three years after the promulgation of 
the Christian gospel upon the earth, the domes- 
tic slave-trade, sanetioned by the laws, was vi- 
gorously pursued through our borders, and en- 
tered into, unchecked, at the very door of the 
temple of our liberties, and under the waving 
folds of the banner of our country’s freedom. If 
slavery must exist in our borders, at least let 
the ten miles square which we have doubly con- 
eecrated to liberty, be freed from its pollution. 
At least, let the clanking of chains, and the 
groans of the scourge-mangled slave, be not suf- 
fered to mingle with the voices of our statesmen 
as they vaunt of the privileges and blessings of 
our free country ! 


EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


In an address delivered before the American 
Colonization Society, by Mr. Custis, the follow- 
ing picture is drawn of the effects produced on 
our southern land by the system of slavery. 
And yet there are many who would still madly 
eling to that system, whose injusticehas already 
met with so striking a recompense. Oh! why 
will they not repent, ere yet a more fearful one 
shall overtake them! 


“Sir, the prosperity and aggrandisement of a 
state is to be seen in its increase of inhabitants, 
and consequent progress in industry and wealth. 
Of the vast tide of emigration, which now 
rushes like a cataract to the west, not even a 
trickling rill wends its way to the ancient do- 
minion—of the multitude of foreigners who daily 
seek an asylum and a home in the empire of 
liberty, how many turn their steps to the region 
ofthe slave? None. No, not one. There isa 
malaria in the atmosphere of those regions, 
which the new comer shuns as being deleterious 
to his views and habits. See the wide spreading 
ruin which the avarice of our ancestral govern- 
ment has produced in the south, as witnessed in 
a sparse population of freemen, deserted habita- 
tions, fields without culture, and, strange to tell, 
even the wolf, which, driven back long since by 

© approach of man, now returns, after the 
lapse of an hundred years, to howl over the de- 
solations of slavery !” 


AN EXAMPLE. 


Christian mothers! read and reflect on the 
following paragraph. Is it not horrible, that in 
our highly professing land human beings should 
be suffered to grow up in such a brute-like igno- 
rance of the most important subjects that life 
can unfold to them? Will not oufavhole coun- 
try be found guilty of the blood of their immor- 
tal souls, thus suffered to perish unregarded ? 
Will not all be individually, in their measure, 
responsible, who withhold their hands from do- 
ing what they might do to rescue their fellow 
creatures from such a gulf of darkness?— 
Through all the borders of the heathen world, 
the feet of females can track the waste of moral 
desolation, undeterred by difficulty and undis- 
mayed by.danger, to bear the tidings of gospel 
salvation; and shall the children of our own 
land alone be neglected, and suffered to grow up 
in still grosser darkness? In foreign lands they 
can appeal to governors, wait and watch with 
unwearied patience for an opportunity to pursue 
their task ; and will they not seek from our own 
government, will they not exert themselves 
equally in the land of their own household fires, 
to obtain the boon of justice and mercy that will 
enable them to carry light into dark places, and 
to bind up the wounds of the afflicted and broken 
in heart. 

The last Huntsville Democrat contains an ac- 
count of the trial of a negro girl, 11 years of 
age, for the murder of an infant by drowning it- 
There was no evidence against her except her 
own confessions, which were, that the child be- 
came cross and scratched her, and she deter- 
mined to drown it; that she went to a creck 
near at hand and cast it into the water; after’ 
she had thrown it in, the child held up its hands 
for help, whereupon she became sorry for what 
she had done, and attempted to rescue it, but in 
vain. It appeared, by ample testimony, that the 
girl was not only destitute of any notion of hu- 
man laws, but of a God, and of future rewards 
and punishments; and upon the ground of a 
want of moral re gr prony tho jury acquitted 
her. Being asked if she knew she had done 


wrong, she replied in the affirmative; but upon 


being asked what punishment she expected to 
receive, she said she did not know, but supposed 


her mistress would whip her.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
MORNING. 

“ How many thousands are now wakening.” 

I love to watch the opening of a bright day. 
The sky, purple and rose-hued with the gush of 
coming light—the grey mists slowly rising from 
the earth—the blue smoke curling from the roof 
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of the early risen ecottager, and the sparkling of 
the “ droplet gems” of dew, or the fairy tracery 
of frost-work that covers the earth, beneath the 
first glance of the sunshine. But under what 
varying circumstances do different eyes behold 
that beam! The watcher by the sick couch, 
and he who uneasily tosses there, both have 
waited anxiously for its appearing, as if it might 
be a healing medicine to the languid frame. 
Wealth and industry hail its approach with joy, 
when their pulse is bounding amid the sweet 
gales of liberty, for they awaken from refresh- 
ing slumber, and go forth to-the toil that brings 
them its due reward. Bat not so with the slave; 
he may indeed be already at his weary task, but 
it will yield to him no recompense, save that of 
a worn out frame, and perchance the torment of 
the cruel scourge. Perhaps he would fain shut 
his eyes on the day-beam, for it may fling a 
dreary light on his desolate cottage, where on 
the yestermorn the playful foot of infancy was 
bounding, and the form of a beloved wife moved 
about in the sweet offices of affection, now both 
lost to him for ever. ‘To him the beauty of the 
morning is a darker sadness than the gloom of 
midnight, for it seems mocking him with its 
brightness. Lamentation and weeping, instead 
of the matin hymn of gladness, are in his heart, 
and the sweet influence of nature cannot lift the 
heavy shadows that are brooding there. Ea. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Mother, when Christmas comes once more, I do 
not wish that yo 

Should buy sweet thin 
were used to da: 

The taste of cakes and sugar plums is pleasant 
to me yet, 

And temptingly the gay shops look, with their 
fresh stores outset. 


for me again, as you 


But I have learned, dear mother, that the poor 
and wretched slave 

Must toil to win their sweetness, from the cradle 
to the grave; 

And when he faints with weariness beneath the 
torrid sun, 

The keen lash urges on his toil till the long day 
is done. 


But when the holy angels’ hymn, on Judca’s 
plains afar, 
Pealed sweetly on tlie shepherds’ ears, ‘neath 
Bethlchem’s wondrous star, 
They sang of glory to our God, “ peace and good 
will to men,” 
For Christ, the Saviour of the world, was born 
amidst them then. 


And is it for His glory, that men are made to 
toil, 
With weary limbs and breaking hearts upon an- 
other's soil ? 
That they are taught not of his law, to know his 


holy will, 
And that he hates the deed of sin, and loves the 
righteous still? ‘ 


And is it peace and love to men, to bind them 
with the chain, 

And sell them like the beasts that feed upon the 
grassy plain ? 

To tear their flesh with scourgings rude, and 
from the aching heart, 

The ties to which it fondliest clings for evermore 
to part ? 


And ’tis because of all this sin, my mother, that 
I shun 

To taste the tempting sweets for which such 
wickedness is done. 

If men to men will be unjust, if slavery must be, 
Mother, the chain must not be worn, the scourge 
be plied for me. MARGARET. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


Heaven bless thee, noble lady, in thy purpose 
good and high! 

Give knowledge to the thirsting mind, light to 
the asking eye; 

Unseal the intellectual page, for those from whom 
dark pride, 

With tyrant and unholy hands, would fain its 
treasures hide. 


Still bear thou up unyielding ’gainst persecu- 
tion’s shock, 

Gentle as woman’s self, yet firm, and moveless 
as a rock; 

A thousand spirits yield to thee their gushing 
sympathies, 

The btessing of a thousaud hearts around thy 
pathway lies. Ea. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE ELEVENTH MONTH. 


“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year.” 


Gloom is upon the face of nature—her plea- 
sant greenness hath departed. Leaves, withered 
and fallen—dull, brown pasture slopes—clouded 
skies and sullen winds, are in a great measure 
the characteristics of this season; intermingled, 
however, with many a bright and sunny hour, 
that brightens without being able to change the 
dull hues of the landscape. Such days have re- 
minded me of a religious old age. The common 
lot of mortality is there; strength and beauty 
have departed; and the thousand flowers of 
worldly hope, which in young life were blossom- 
ing in the heart, have all passed away. Yetit 
is not dreary; for there is spread all over it a 
quiet and calm sunshine of holiness and peace, 
that makes the untroubled current of its thoughts 
like the breathing of a perpetual hymn. 

In the dreary aspect of the season, I trace 
the fate of our country’s hapless slaves. The 
natural aspect of their life’s scene is that of 
gloom and desolation; altered only by the fre 
quent gathering of a wilder terapest. No spring 
flowers of hope, no summer fruits of happiness, 
brighten the sterile clime of slavery—but still 
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over the sad and leaden sky, “ the clouds return 
after the rain.” And are these unhappy beings 
to obtain none of our sympathy? Shall we give 
ourselves, unconcerned at their fate, to our own 


joys and sorrows, and make answer for our hard- | 


heartedness, at the bar of heaven, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”? And will not “ the voice of 
his blood that cricth out from the ground” 
against us, answer “ yea!” Our country, our 
whole country is guilty of this crime. We have 
all our part to perform in doing away the sin of 
this injustice. And though we may feel the 
task to be an unwelcome one, yet at our own 
peril it must be, if we attend not to its perform- 
ance. E. 





No believer in the Christian religion can 
doubt that the knowledge of its precepts and 
promises will promote the happiness, both here 
ad hereafter, of every accountable creature ; 
now will such a one deny that a negro, though 
aslave, is a member gf the human family—is 
mdowed with reason—a soul which is immortal 
md must be accountable to God * for the deeds 
done in the body?” How can such a belief be 
reconciled with a practice which forbids the 
slave access to the G&spel ; which, as far as the 
master’s power to do so extends, shuts out from 
him the knowledge of the means of his salva- 
tion. It has been shown in the last chapter, 
that one of the means to which allusion is here 
made, namely, mental instruction, is in general 
entirely withheld from te slave. He cannot be 
expected, therefore, to learn the scriptures ex- 
cept as an auditor. And yet in some of the 
slave-holding states are any facilities afforded for 
this purpose? No time is secured to the slave 
by law; no place appointed where he may hear 
“the glad tidings of salvation” preached.— 


Stroud’s Sketches of the Laws of Slavery.” 


NEW ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A female Anti-Slavery Society has just been 
ganized in Philadelphia. We regret that we 
hve not room now to notice particularly the 
ptoceedings of this associaton. We can give 
only the Constitution, adopted the fourth of last 
month. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, more than two millions of our fellow 
creatures, of these United States, are held in ab- 
ject bondage; and whereas, we believe slavery 
and the prejudice against color are contrary to 
the laws of God, and to the principles of our far 
famed declaration of independence, and recog- 
uizing the right of the slave to immediate eman- 
Cipation, we deem it our duty, as professing 

stians, to manifest our abhorrence of the fla- 
grant injustice and deep sin of slavery, by united 
and vigorous exertions for its speedy removal, 
and for the restoraation of the people of color 
o their inalienable rights. For this purpose 
we, the undersigned, agree to associate our- 
‘elves, under the name of “ The Philadelphia 


‘Female Anti-Slavery Society,” to be govertied by 
the following rules :— 


Art. Ist. The object of the society shall be 
‘to collect and disseminate correct information of 
the character of slavery, the actual condition of 
the slaves and of the free people of color, for the 
purpose of inducing the community generally, 
and our sisters particularly, to unite in removing 
-this foul stain from our boasted land of liberty ; 
and to adopt such measures as may be in our 
power to dispel the prejudice against the people 
of color, to improve their condition, and to bring 
about the speedy abolition of slavery. 

Art. 2d. Any female, uniting in these views, 
and contributing to the funds, shall be a mem. 
ber of the society. 


Art. 3d. The management of the concerns 
of the socicty, and the disposition of the funds, 
shall be intrusted to a Presiding Officer, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with 
other members, shall constitute a Board of 
| Managers, whose duty it shall be to consider 
and adopt the means best calculated to promote 
the objects in view, and report the same to the 
society at each stated meeting. They shall 
have power to fill any vacancy that may oc- 
cur in their board until the next stated meet- 
ing. 

Art. 4th. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a record of the transactions of ,the society, 
.and notify all meetings of the society and of the 
board of managers. 


Art. 5th. ‘The Corresponding Secretary shall 
keep all communications directed to the society, 
and manage all the correspondence with an 
other bodies or individuals, according to the di- 
rections of the society or of the managers. 


Art. 6th. The Treasurer shall collect the 
subscriptions and grants to the society, make 
payment according to its directions, and to those 
of the managers, and present an accurate ac- 
count of the funds at each annual meeting. 


Art. 7th. The Librarian shall take charge of 
all books and pamphlets belonging to the socie- 
ty, and conform to the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the society for the management 
of the library. 


Art. 8th. The managers shall meet once a 
month, or oftener if necessary, on a day fixed 
by themselves, and st¢ted meetings of the society 
shall be held quarterly, on the second second day 
in the 1st, 4th, 7th and 10th months. ‘The of 
ficers shall be elected annually in the first 
month. i 


Art. 9th. It is especially recommended, that 
the members of this society should, at all times 
and on all occasions, give the preference to free 
produce to that of slaves—believing, that the re- 
fusal to purchase and use the products of slave 
labor is one of the most efficient means of abo- 
lishing slavery. 

Art. 10th. The constitution may be altered 
at any stated meeting, by the conclusion of two 











thirds of the members present. . 
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